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which we note that in aim they are not 
so different as we once had dreamed. Yet 
between the passing of that White Captive 
and the coming of the Girl with Gazelles 
our art had contracted the greater part 
of its great debt to France, borrowing 
perhaps only too long and too freely from 
her ample resources. Indeed, aside from 
the earlier sculpture, is there among all 
these gay bronze fountain figures, these 
searching portrait busts, these monumental 
reliefs, these graciously carved marble 
figures, a solitary work that owes nothing 
at all to France? 

Meanwhile, Mr. O'Connor's fine up- 
standing young soldier on guard at the 
door brings to mind once more a thought 
that has many times of late teased the 
spirit. Now that each new day of the 
horrors of war carries our country twenty- 
four hours nearer to the possibility of 
certain well-defined horrors of peace (such 
as a second invasion of our towns by sol- 
diers' monuments of the commercialized 
type, those unhappy postbellum memorials 
once sown like dragon's teeth on every 
village green), it is high time that all the 
friendly children of art throughout our 
land should unite in taking decisive meas- 
ures to prevent an evil that seems so 
hard to cure. For unless we are on our 
guard, with Mr. O'Connor's young man, 
that manufactured granite soldiery will be 
upon us before we are aware, once more, 
in the name of honor to the brave, commit- 
ting crimes against art. At this very 
moment, no better protective measure 
could be devised than to show our public, 
in comprehensive fashion, what our true- 
born sculptors can do and have already 
done. Surely eyes that have learned to 
love the compelling serenity of the Milmore 
Angel of Death or the splendor and fire of 
Saint-Gaudens' Farragut will not care to 
linger on the mechanized granitic folds of 
O. D. overcoats and gaiters hereafter to be 
reproduced with all sorts of efficiency from 
hydraulic to pneumatic, but without any 
efficiency whatever in art. Hence to my 
mind the opening by the Metropolitan 
Museum of a collection of good contem- 
porary American sculpture is a patriotic 
service; and Mr. French, to whose gallant 



initiative and untiring endeavor the success 
of the undertaking is largely due, is as 
truly an American patriot as if he were a 
very young man with a very new rifle, now 
gazing eagerly toward the coast of France. 
Adeline Adams. 




GIRL IN ARCHAIC DRAPERY 
BY SHERRY E. FRY 

MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS BY A. P. RYDER 

I HE memorial exhibition of paintings 
by Albert P. Ryder, which will open 
March n, is our excuse for quoting here 
the opening paragraph from an article on 
the artist which appeared in the Burlington 
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Magazine for 1908. 1 The author is Roger 
E. Fry, who became acquainted with 
Ryder's work when he came to New York 
as Curator of Paintings in this Museum. 

While we blame the gods for denying 
us what we regard as our due proportion 
of creative talent, it is a tactical mistake 
to overlook a single one of those who 
have the authentic gift and who work 
scarcely regarded in our midst. The 
names of quite a number of American 
artists are known to most art lovers on 
this side of the Atlantic, but I believe 
comparatively few have ever heard of 
Ryder, and yet he appears to me to merit 
very serious attention. I do not know 
whether our European ignorance is our 
own fault or the fault of those American 
critics who ought to have made clear 
to us long ago what undeniable genius, 
what unmistakable inspiration, shine 
through the works of this artist. Nor 
is it worth while to consider whose the 
fault is. I believe that one has only to 
show his work ... to convince 
those who have an open mind and 
a seeing eye of Ryder's definite achieve- 
ment. It is the kind of achievement 
by which landscape art can justify itself, 
and the art of pure landscape assuredly 
often stands in need of justification. 
Ryder's genius is essentially akin to 
that of the lyric poet; it might arise 
almost at any moment, and in any cir- 
cumstances; it does not belong particu- 
larly to its age or its place; one might 
almost say that it was independent of 
the artistic tradition it inherited. Cer- 
tainly, its effects depend upon no slowly 
built-up knowledge of technique and 
construction, no inherited craftsmanship 
handed on from one generation to an- 
other. What Ryder has to say is so 
entirely personal, so immediately the 
fruit of his own peculiar humours, 
that he was bound to find for it a mode 
of expression equally peculiar and in- 
dividual. Ryder, of course, belongs 
quite definitely to his age and, though 
not quite so obviously, to his country; 
but it is partly by virtue of this very 

Wol. XIII. pp. 63-64. 



exaggeration of individualism in his art 
that he does so. So that it seems of 
little importance to explain, even if 
I were able to, his genesis and develop- 
ment. One accepts him merely as an 
isolated phenomenon, a delightful and 
unexpected freak of his stock. Still, it 
is impossible not to associate him almost 
immediately with one other American 
creator, namely, Edgar Allan Poe, nor 
to wonder whether similar circumstances, 
or a similar violence of reaction from 
them, have been at work in the forma- 
tion of their kindred spirits. 

REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES FOR 
THE YEAR MCMXVII 1 

I HE past year has been a memorable 
one in the history of the Museum. The 
support of its friends during this serious 
period, notwithstanding the demands made 
upon them in other directions, has been a 
source of encouragement as well as of 
strength. 

The bequests of Isaac D. Fletcher and 
John Hoge, while increasing greatly the 
material well-being of the corporation, 
have afforded a special reason for gratitude 
through the peculiarly thoughtful con- 
sideration in their provisions. In no 
year has the Museum received, and it is 
doubtful if it ever can receive, a gift so 
important as that which has come from 
Mr. J. P. Morgan of the collections made 
by his father, the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
In accepting these collections, the Trustees 
appointed a special committee to prepare a 
minute which should express to Mr. 
Morgan their appreciation of his gift 
together with a full and clear statement 
of the extent of the benefactions of himself 
and his father, directly and indirectly, 
to the Museum, to the end that their in- 
terest in and work for the Museum and 
the whole country be made apparent. 
They also manifested their strong desire 
that the Morgan name should be perpetu- 

x An abridgment of the Annual Report of the 
Trustees for 19 17, to give a few of the salient 
points. The report will be sent to all the 
members of the Museum, and to all others on 
application. 
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